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) the experiment simply with a view to shade them | 
' fromthe hot sun, and without anticipating that | 


> the bottom of the pot, like a chimney, lets off 


342 abel ea 


4 fore and watered, and not a drooping leaf was 


_ would not answer the same purpose ; for the heat 
_ would accumulate on the inside and the moisture 
| \e evaporated, 

| consists of a heavy loam, that the soil instead of 


| being reduced to a fine tilth, is lumpy; and in 
such cases, a small portion of fine earth thrown 


plant would be less liable to wither, and grow 


| ges,to press the earth firmly round the point of the 


) sniversal fault is,that the planter when he has put 
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| 
Transplantiag from Hot-Beds. | 





In a former volume of our Journal, we men. 
jioned the advantage of covering seedlings when 
transplanted with flower-pots, having first made | 


| 


sur success would be so complete. ‘The hole in 


the heated air; and the plant is presorved fresh, 
cool, and unwithered, during the hottest weather. 
A few days ago when the thermometer stood at || 
"8°, in the shade, we lifted the pots from several 
plante which had been set out the evening be- 


found. 
Flower-pots, without holes in the bottom, 


It will sometimes happen where the garden 








into the hole before the plant is set, would be an |) 
unprovement well worth all the labor, as the || 


votter afterwards. 
Cobbett recommends in transplanting eabba. 





‘oot. HLis words are: “The general and almost 


theroot into the hole, draws the earth up against || 
the upper part of the root, andif he press pretty 
vell there, he thinks that the planting is well 
‘one, But it is the point of the root against 
which the earth ought to be pressed, for there the 
ibers are; and if they do not touch the earth 
closely, the plant will not thrive.” 

This remark was made with reference to set- || 
ung them with a dibble, a method which we have I 
iot adopted. Our plan is, to make a hole with H 
vither the hoe or the trowel, about three inches 
“cep; and placing the root on the bottom, we | 
draw in the fine earth, in successive parcels, and 
press it firmly down as often as a new parcel is | 
‘pplied. We like this method of planting, and 


the operation may be performed very expedi- 
ously, 








——— 
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Errata.—Page 153, col. 2, line 17 from bot- 
tom, for “it,” read Jt—col. 3, line 17 from bot- 
‘om, for * Mencoirs” read Memoirs. 
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| containing eight eyes, sixty-four in the whole. 


Culture of the Potatoe. 

A writer in the Gardener’s Magazine (Lou. | 
don’s) says, “I am satisfied by repeated experi. | 
ments that one-third more potatoes, especially | 
of the kidney kind, are produced by whole pota. | 
toes than by cuttings or sets.” 

He adds, “‘ A Yorkshire gentleman who plants 
yearly 150 acres for the London market, informs 
me that he plants sets and not whole potatoes, 
and thinks 350 bushels an acre a very great crop. 
Now I have repeatedly grown from 500 to 600 
bushels per acre.” 

He details the following experiments: ‘* One 
row was planted with eight whole potatoes, each 





Produce 33 potatoes ; weight 12 lbs. 
“Two rows of the same size were planted | 
with eight sets each, each set containing four 
eyes, sixty four in the whole. Produce 52 pota- 
toes; weight 18 Ibs. 
“ The result was, that twice the quantity of | 





land produced only an excess of one-third in | 


weight ; but if two rows had been planted with | 
whole potatoes, the produce would have been 24 
lbs. I have repeatedly tried the experiment,with 
nearly the same result and therefore I come to 
the conclusion that it is more advantageous to 
plant whole (kidney) potatoes than sets. The 
rent, the taxes, the ploughing, and the dung 
must be the same in both cases. I calculate that 
my Yorkshire friend loses £7 an acre, or 1000 
guineas a season by the use of sets.” 

We should be gratified if some of our readers | 
would make similar experiments on whole, and | 
on cut, potatoes; and forward the results to us| 
for publication. 








Planting Trees—No. 2. 
The Americans as a nation are utilitarians, | 


and carry out this feeeling more or less in all. 
| their pursuits. Whether moddling a constitu. | 


tion, making a state, purchasing an empire, or 
planting a tree, cui bono? is the question they | 
are constantly asking. This principle is a good | 
one ; the only difficulty attending it seems to be, 

that it renders too many of us unwilling to at-_ 
tempt any thing of which the advantage, howe- | 
ver certain, is a few years distant. Mathews, | 
the foreign commedian, affirmed “ that the Amer. | 
icans never undertook any thing they could not | 


| accomplish in twenty minutes,”—this is an un- 


doubted exaggeration, yet it is certain that a delay | 
of twenty years in the completion of an under. | 
taking, or a return of profit, tothe’great mass of 
the community, renders it nearly the same as a | 
postponement till doomsday. ‘There is no other | 
way in which we can account for the reluctance | 
with which many of our farmers enter upon the 

cultivation of trees, not for ornament merely, | 
but for the indispensable purposes of timber and 

fences. When we recollect that the expense of | 
fencing one hundred acres into ten acre fields | 
cannot, under favorable circumstances, be &ss ! 
than five hundred dollars, and in most cases will | 
require even a larger sum, and that from twenty | 
to thirty thousand rails will be required, it is a | 











ces decay without so much as an effort to pro- 
vide the means of repair or renovation. Urge 
them to plant trees, to form nurseries and groves 
of the chestnut or locust, and the reply is— 
** What good will it do for me to plant these nur- 
series or woodlands? I shall never live to see 
them fit for use.” Very likely it may be so, but 
it is not by any means certain; and what even if 
you should die before your young chestnuts were 


'| fit for rails, or your locusts or cedars for posts, 


would they be lost? Have you no children or 
heirs?—or have you no regard for the public 
good? Are you wise in confining your efforts 
to the benefiting of mankind in the paltry circle 
marked out by your own lifetime? Farmer, 
look at this subject well, and look at the condi- 
tion of your farm, before you conclude to let 


|| another spring pass without planting trees either 


for ornament or for use. 

The second kind of trees generally chosen in 
this country for ornamental planting, are such as 
possess some quality peculiar to their wood, 
which gives them use in addition to their value 
for the purposes of ornament. Of these we 
shall enumerate a few, and the first is the wild 
black cherry, prunus cerasus, of our forests. 
This tree in its native state grows to a majestic 
size, being sometimes found three feet in diame- 
ter, and seventy feet without alimb. There was 
a time when the fruit of this cherry was in great 
demand for the preparation of various liquors 
and cordials, but the age of temperance has su- 
pervened, and the tree is now only valuable for 
its wood and other qualities. Next to black wal- 
nut, the cherry furnishes the best wood for cabi-. 
net work to be found in our forests, and it is far 
more extensively used than any other. For tim- 
ber it is excellent, being strong and durable, ve- 
ry little liable to warp or crack, of good grain, 
and receiving an excellent polish. It grows 
quick, and is a desirable tree in almost every re- 
spect. The only serious drawback that we 
know to its general adoption is, that it is a great 
favorite with the caterpillar, being frequently 
covered with webs and worms, and stripped of 
its leaves, while other trees near entirely escape. 
A little attention, however, in the seagon of their 
commencing depredations, will enable the farm. 
er to destroy them on the cherry, as well as on 
his apple trees, and in no case should a worm’s 
nest be overlooked or neglected. 


Another "treo, a native of our forests, and 
which we think more deserving of cultivation 
than almost any other, is the sugar maple, acer 
saccarinum. It is a most beautiful tree in its 
growth—it furnishes a substitute for the sugar 
cane of the South, and for fire-wood is only 
equaled by the hickory. There isno tree which 
exhibits a finer foliage from the rich green it 
puts on in the spring to the brilliant crimson of 
its latest autumn dress; and none does more, 
from its various and splendid hues, to give the 
American forest in autumn the resemblance of 
an ocean of flowers. The acer rubrum, or oft 
maple as it is frequently called,is another beautiful 
variety of the maple, distinguished in the forest, 


matter of surprise that farmers can see their fen- || or when cultivated, by its bright red flowers, 
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which open sooner than those of any other na- || that are swelled, and again repeat the operation, 


tive forest tree, furnishing a fine contrast to the ' until a sufficient supply is procured. The seeds | 


leafless branches and winter garb with which it } that swell rarely failof growing. ‘The honey, or 
is surrounded. This maple, too, furnishes more \ three thorned locust, is not considered as valua. 
of those splendid specimens of what is called | ble for timber as the yellow locust, yet when 
curled maple, used so extensively for veneering || planted close and frequently headed down, it 
in cabinet work, than the sugar maple—speci-. | forms a most formidable hedge, and one of the 
mens of which in some instances are unrivaled | best preservatives of fruit gardens, vineyards, &c. 
in beauty, and susceptibility of high polish, by that has yet been invented. The method of cul- 
any other wood native or imported. tivation from the seed is the same as with the 
The white oak, quercus albus, is a tree that || yellow locust; and it is well deserving the space 
should receive more attention than it does; and | and care requisite for its growth. 
its majestic growth renders it almost indispensa- | ‘The red cedar, juniperous virginiana, is a tree 
ble, where large pieces of timber, combined with | of great value for its wood, when of sufficient 
great strength and durability, are required. | size for timber or posts, and also for hedges, as 
Though exceeded by the live oak in duration, | when properly trained it is almost impervious. 
it is not like that confined to a limited line on | This is one of the trees which will soon become 
our southern sea coast, but spreads over most of | extinct as a timber tree in the United States, un. 
the continent, constituting a large and valuable, | less some measures are taken for its propagation 
but rapidly decreasing, part of our native forests. || and preservation. 
Strange as it may seem, such is the demand for | 
this timber, it has been estimated that for the na. | 
tional purposes of ship building, &c., the coun- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with difficulty, combining, as it does, lightness, 
strength, and the greatest durability. G. 


try east of the Allegany mountains will be com. 

pletely exhausted within fifty years from this 

time,and the western states must then be relied on | 
fora supply; and from the manner in which | 
timber of all kinds is there disposed of, it is evi. | 
dent that within a century, white oak timber | 
will be a desidcratum in the United States. We | 
think we hear one of these men who literally | 
obey the injunctions of Scripture, and take no | 
theaght for to-morrow ; whe never in their lives | 


Germination of Seeds. 
There is a complaint frequently made by those 
who purchase their garden and other seeds, that 


unripe and inferior seeds are put up, to increase 
the sales, and consequently the profits of the gar- 


in some few cases possibly be correct, but that it 
is so in all cases where seeds do not grow is evi- 
dently wrong; for no factis more clearly ascer-. 
tained, than that good seeds do not always ger. 
minate. Two things are indispensable to the 
germination of seeds—heat and moisture; if 
either of these is absent, the process must be 
suspended. It follows, as a necessary conse. 
quence, that seeds planted so deep that the rays 


cast a thought fifty years forward, exclaim, | 
Pshaw ! making calculations for the nation, and 

a navy, fifty or a hundred years to come. Who rf 
knows whether there will be such a thing as a |, 
nation or a navy at that time? To this we have 
only to answer, such were the cavillings and the | 


ridicule shown, when Evelyn and the kindred | 
_of the sun cannot influence them must remain 


spirits that acted with him planted those thou. ! 
le . . 
sands of acres with the oaks, that now and for || ina state unfavorable to their growth; and if 


many years have repaired and rebuilt the navies | planted in a soil where there is warmth but no 


of England, and which, with but a single ex. | moisture, the same results will ensue. Some 
ception, have carried her arms in almost undis. || seeds have a coating so hard that they rarely 
puted triumph round the world- The time may ! grow under ordinary circumstances. ‘The man 
come when the oak will be as valuable in this || who should condemn his locust seed because 
country as in England; shall we here, as they || they did not grow,when planted without prepara. 
have there, an ample supply, furnished by the 1 tion, would only manifest his ignorance; by 
energy und forethought of government or indi-'|| pouring boiling water upon them and allowing 
viduals ? || them to stand 48 hours, he would find that most 
There are few trees which have met with more \ of them would germinate. The germination of 
favor as an ornamental tree, or which better || beet seed is much accelerated, and rendered more 
deserve cultivation, than the yellow locust, ro- certain, by the application of water nearly at the 
binia acacia. Its quick growth on soils favora- | scalding heat, and allowing them to remain in it 
ble to its cultivation—and such seems to be all } for twelve hours. 
that is rather porous and open, than hard and | The application of the above priciple may as. 
compact—the beauty of its foliage, its great dura. |! sist J. D. in determining the cause of his failure 
bility, and the high value put on the wood for || in germinating the mangel wurtzel. 
posts and tree nails, have caused it to receive |, rience in the cultivation of this root has not been 
more general attention than almost any other of || extensive, but perfectly satisfactory, and we have 
our native forest trees. It sometimes suffers || found no more difficulty than in growing the 
from the attacks of an insect called the borer; || common bee. In sowing it we have rarely had 
but apprehension of this should not prevent its | a seed fail, and our seed we have hitherto pur- 
general spread from the numerous nurseries | chased of the seedsmen. In all possible cases, 
where it is cultivated for sale. The seeds treat- | however, farmers should raise their own seeds ; 
ed in the the ordinary manner frequently fail, but | they can then choose their favorite varieties, and 
every farmer may readily raise the plants by ga- be certain of their kind and quality. The sa. 
thering the seed, and when he wishes to plant i ving of seeds requires but little time or labor, 
them, pour boiling water upon them andletthem | and frequently prevents serious trouble and 
stand twenty-four hours; then select the seeds ' loss. G. 





| 


| 


Washing and Shearing Sheep. 

Do not be in a hurry to wash. The first of 
June is quite early enough in our latitude, and 
| to wash earlier will be injurious rather than 
| otherwise. Before the introduction of the Me. 
| rino, the plea for early washing was, that as soo, 
| as warm weather came on the fleece would start, 
| and unless taken off, the roots of the wool by 
| friction would full together, and thus render the 
whole hide-bound. This plea is now entirely 

done away with, as there are few flocks tha 
have not enough of the Meriuo blood in thei; 
veins to prevent the wool fulling, and sheep 
should not be exposed naked to the chilling 
winds and storms that accompany our early 
spring months without the most evident necegsj. 
ty. Sheep should not be driven a great distance 
to wash. 


As as 


Formerly, when sheep-washing was q 
frolic, and noted for the absorption of the ar. 


It is extensively used in ship. | dents, a journey of three or four miles to some 
building, and a substitute for it would be found |, river or lake was considered indispensable ; and jf 


one half of the sheep, in traveling along tho 
dusty roads on their return, gathered more dirt 
| than was left at the washing, it was considered 
as well enough and a matter of course. Ther 
are few farms on which there is not a stream 
large enough to fill a vat or large tub, and such 


they do not grow; and hence it is inferred that a place is one of the best to wash in, both for the 





} 
| 
} 


Our expe. | 


| 





sheep and the washer. Put the sheep when 


washed into a clean pasture, and not, as many 


° . | 
| dener and the seedsman. This inference may | farmers do, suffer them to range ploughed ground 


, at will. 

Do not be in a hurry to have them sheared af. 
ter washing. The practice has generally been 
to shear as soon as dry. ‘This is not correct. 
There should be time for the wool to regain some 
part of the oil it has lost by washing. Eight or 

_ ten days isnot too long for the fleece to remain, 
and it is better for seller and buyer, as the fleeces 
are of course rather heavicr, and the wool wil! 
be of a better quality, and keep better for the 

| manufacturer. Never allow a bungler to touch 
one of vour sheep with a pair of shears, Bet 
| ter pay him what he would have charged you for 
| the day, and send him off, than to have himon 
the premises. A gentleman in Columbia county 

a few years since, as an experiment, obtained 

leave to have his shearer shear over again some 
of his neighbors’ sheep, sheared in the ordinary 
careless manner, and the least quantity obtained 

was three ounces a head, while some went a 

high as eight. Take the lowest amount, and if 
you have one hundred sheep, you lose twenty 
pounds of wool, worth ten dollars, by having 
them sheared as, we are confident in affirming, 
one half the sheep in the country are sheared. If 
we have fifty millions of sheep in the United 

States, the loss by bad shearing must amount '0 

an enormous sum. Aftershearing, let your sheep 

have a grove to run into for a few days, or a p%* 

ture where there is plenty of shade, This will 
prevent the burning of the skin, and the const 

quent formation of scabs. G 


Inquiry. 

An esteemed correspondent propounds (0 
the following queries: 

“Tf ITcut down a plum or cherry tree, thou 
sands of shoots spring up, filling the ground. 
wish to know the best method of preventing the™ 
What time of the year must the tree be cut, “ 
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—_——~ ” . aie a \ 
it can be done to the stump, to effectually kill | 
f . ° {| 
2 In answering these questions, you | 


the roots * 
¢ ” 
will oblige at least one of your readers. | 


h 
wo 






Native Locality of the Peach. 
Writers who have mentioned the history of 
‘he Peach, say that it came from Persia; but this 
‘et will not prove that country to be its native | 
locality. The Madeira nut is by many Anglo. | 
\inericans called English Walnut,—and to us, 


| 


{ 


\ 
i| 


' 
| 


came from England; but this nut is not indige-. 
nous to Britain. 

| if the Peach had been a native of Persia, we 
»ave much reason to believe that its name would 
vot have been omitted in the Scriptures. The 
rape, the fig, the almond, and other fruits, fre- 


rently come under notice ; but nothing relative | 
to the Peach occurs. i 
We have therefore been long disposed to in- | 
wire of travelers in the East for further particu- 
irs. TLimkowski who accompanied the Russian 
\lission to China in the years 1820-21, says, ‘ 
ic Peach is extremely abundant in the neigh. | 
rhood of Pekin; but Royle in his Illustrations 
of the Natural History of the Himalayan Moun. 
‘ins and of Cashmere, comes directly to the 


ala 


a 


int, and we insert his paragraph on the sub. 


ct entire : 


“The peach was introduced into Europe from 
Ps . . ° j 
Persia, a country in which the fruit is very fine, 


nd where both the free and clingstone varieties 
e known, and called kulloo and kardee; the 
neral name for Peach being, Persian, aroo, and 
\rabic, Khookh. ‘They ripen well, and are of a 
» flavor in Peshawur; also in the north of | 
india, with the well.flavored flat Peach from | 

nat. With care it succeeds also in the eleva- 

ed land of Mysore; it is found wild in dif- 

rent parts of the Himalayas, as about Mussoo. 

, at elevations of 5000 ft. and 6000 ft. In 

: district of Bissehur there is a distinct kind, 








~ 


led bhemee by the natives, (Persica saligna, 
,) Which though small,is juicy and very sweet, 
‘The Nectarine is found in gardens in Northern 


india, where it is called shuft-aloo, and moondla 
nooth) aroo, though it does not perfectly ripen 
; fruit, nor is It known from whence it was in- 


troduced, though probably from Caubul.” 


Ornamental Plants. 


We continue our selections from J. Breck’s 
otices of hardy herbaceous plants suitable for 
rnumenting the parterre, border, or shrubbery. 


‘* Pentstemon staticifolius, 


Is a beatiful hardy new species, figured in Ed- 
vards’ Botanical Register for June last, which 
vas sent to the Londen Horticultural Society 
ythe lamented Douglas from California. It 
vas then extremely rare, only one plant having 
been originally raised. 


**Pentstemon altro-purpurens, 

Is also an ornamental species, with fine dark 
ruby purple flowers which are produced from 
July to October: one foot and a half high. It 
‘s Quative of Louisiana. It flowered finely with 
is the last season, and succeeded best in a rich, 
black, moist soil. 


. ee 


ee 


** Pentstemon caruleum, 
Is one of the finest of the genus, a native of | 
the south with beautiful flowers. We saw this | 


_— 





in bloom last season at Cambridge Botanic Gar. 
den, 
**Pentstemon pulchella, 


Is a handsome species, with large bell-shaped, | 

pale-purple flowers; one foot high. It flowered | : ; : 
: , corn, butit depr i 

finely through the last autumnal months, in one | pea deprives the grain of much that ia al- 

collection, although it was from the seed the | 


, Same season.” 


We have copied these specific names exactly 
as they occur in the paper before us. They are 
all strictly adjectives, and as such ought to agree 


the generic nameis masculine, feminine and neu- 
ter. It is remarkable that botanists have not 


| agreed on this point. Muhlenberg preferred the 


f 
| 
} 


SS 


| with the noun in gender; it would appear that | 


masculine gender; Eaton and Loudon seem to 


consider it both feminine and neuter; Nuttall, 
Torrey, and Beck, neuter. 


** Who shall decide when doctors disagree 
And learned casuists doubt ?” 





Domestic.—A boat passed up the canal 


' yesterday freighted with Durham cattle, of 
_ both sexes direct from England. The male | 


was in fine order, and well calculated from | 


the perfection of his form and the mildness 


of his age, to challenge the admiration of | 


the farmer. We understand they are des. 


tined for Cincinnati, which is an other eyj. | 


dence of the enlightened views of the Ohio 
farmers. 





From the Cultivator. 
Indian Corn, 

All, or nearly all, the accounts we have pub- 
lished of great products of Indian corn, agree in 
two particulars, viz: in not using the plough in 
the after culture, and in not earthing, or but very 
slightly, the hills, ‘These results go to demon- 


shelled, 46 lbs., and measured 26 qts.—showing 
a difference of nearly one-fifth in favor of un- 
stripped or untopped corn. The fact is, that top- 
ping not only prevents the further elaboration of 
the sap, which can only take place in the leaves 

and which is necessary for the growth of the 


ready elaborated, and on its way to the grain. 
if a fruit tree is deprived of its leaves, before the 
fruit has attained its growth, or mature flavor 
the fruit will no longer grow, nor will it attain 
high flavor, for its supply of elaborated food, or 
vegetable blood, is cut off by the loss of leaves, 
We have noticed this particularly in the plum. 
Satisfactory experiments have not been made 
to determine, whether it is most advantageous to 
cut the crop when the grain is merely glazed or 
to wait till it is perfectly ripe. ‘This will depend 
upon the amount of loss, if any, in the grain, by 
eatly harvesting,—the relative value of the grain 
and fodder, and the prospect of both being in- 
jured by early frosts—for neither are liable to 


| suffer from frost after the crop has been cut and 


put into shooks, It is to be noticed, that in ear- 
ly cutting, the stalks are succulent, and abound 
in elaborated sap, on its descent from the leaves 
to the grain, and that this supply of food to the 
grain continues to flow probably for some days 
after the corn is in the shook, and if so, the grain 
itself continues to impove, though we think it 
likely that the crop undergoes some trifling di- 
minution. But if frost is likely to intervene 
before the complete maturity of the crop, there 
is no doubt but the corn will suffer less in shook 
than it will standing, while the fodder will be 
materially injured by frost. Admitting that there 
is asmall loss in grain by early cutting, though 


| it is undoubtedly less than when it is topped, the 
| difference in the value of the fodder, under the 


strate, that the entire roots are essential to the vi- | 
cor of the crop; and that roots, to enable them | 


| to perform their functions as nature designed, 


must be near the surface. If the roots are sever- | 


ed with the plough, in dressing the crop, 


i 


the plants are deprived of a portion of their | 


nourishment; and if they are buried deep 


by hilling, the plant is partially exhausted in | 


throwing out a new set near the surface, where 


‘alone they can perform all their offices. ‘There | 


is another material advantage in this mode of - 


cultivating the corn crop—it saves a vast deal of | 


manual labor. 

‘There is another question of interest to farm- 
ers, which relates to the mode of harvesting the 
crop, that is, whether it is best to top the stocks, 


cut the whole at the ground when the grain is | 
| glazed, or cut the whole when the grain has fully | 
‘ripened. We have stated the experiments of | 
| Mr, Clark, of Northampton, one of the best | 


practical farmers of our country, and of other 


| gentlemen, showing that the grain suffers a di- 


minution of six or eight bushels the acre, by top- 
ping the stocks ; and there seems to be no coun- 
terbalancing benefit in the fodder, unless at the 
expense of carrying the stocks to the borders of 
the field, that they may be secured before the 
crop is gathered, and before they beeome blanch- 
ed and half ruined. And it is no protection 


| against early autumnal frosts, but rather exposes 
unripened grain to be more injured. Hence, so | 


far as regards these two modes, all who have 
made a comparison, seem to concur in the opi- 
nion, that stripping the corn of its tops and leaves 
is a bad practice, William Carmichael, of Vir- 
ginia, has given us in the Farmer’s Register, his 
experiments in this matter, which go to corrobo- 
rate the conclusion we have drawn. He took, 
promiscuously, 100 ears from corn that had been 
topped, and 100 ears from that which had not 
been topped, growing side by side. The first 
weighed, on the cob, 50 lbs.—shelled, 41 lbs.,and 


measured 21 qts, 1 pt. The other, 54 lbs.— 


\ 
} 
} 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


— 





two modes of management, is vastly in favor of 
early harvesting. Wedo not pretend to calcu- 
late to a nicety the difference in nutritious pro- 
perties, of corn stalks cut in a succulent state, 
early in September, well cured and well housed, 
and those left standing till October or Novem- 
ber in the field, but we should think it fifty per 
cent, Well cured corn stalks afford an excellent 
winter food for neat cattle; and when fodder is 
likely to be in demand,they may be made to con- 
tribute largely to the profits of the farm. Several 
of our acquaintance have kept their neat stock 
almost entirely upon this fodder during the past 
winter, and we have done the like, having first 
cut ours in a cutting machine; and so far as we 
can learn, the cattle kept upon them are in excel- 
lent condition. 


The preceding considerations justify us in re- 
commending, that in the management of the In- 


_ dian corn crop, the following rules be observed, 


at least partially, so far as to test their correct- 
ness; 
1. That the corn harrow and cultivator be 


' substituted for the plough in the culture of the 


crop. 

2 That the plants be not hilled, or but slightly 
so—this not to prevent the soil being often stir- 
redand kept clean. And, 

3. That in harvesting, the crop be cut at the 
ground as soon as the grain is glazed. 





Manure or Food for Plants. 


This substance, which is the cultivator’s indis- 
pensable, has three particular enemies which you 
will please guard against. ‘The foes alluded to, 
which effect the destruction of the best part of 
manure, ate the sun, which exhales it, the air, 
which imbibes it, and the rain, which washes it 
away. ‘To prevent any loss of property by these 
purloiners, you should either cover your manure, 


or put it under cover. In the former case you 


throw earth over dung, &c.; in the latter case 
you throw it under a shed, into a barn cellar, or 
some such place, where it is not liable to waste 
from the imperceptible depredations of the ele- 
ments, —N. E. Farmer. 





The farmer or planter who wishes to succeed 
well in his business, must always be busy but 
never suffer himself to be hurried. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER, 
Living in the State of New York, 
To his Son in Western Pennsylvania. 
NO. XXI.- 
The Closing Letter of the Series. 

To my Son—I have, in the preceding letters, 
adverted to and briefly noticed the fundamental 
principles of rural husbandry. Notices have been 
taken of the most important varieties of field 
culture, and, it is belioved, nearly a!l those varic- 
ties which are likely to be interesting to you. 
The culture of the garden, of fruit trees, trees 
of ornament, and grape vines, might have been 
introduced, and made the subject of seve- 
ral interesting letters. Although these sub. 
jects came not within the plan of my work, and | 
have not been treated of in these letters, yet I re- 
commend them as abundantly worthy of your | 
practical regard. Especially I advise you to be 
particular and nice in the cultivation of your 
garden. A well fenced and well cultivated gar. 
den should be considered as an indispensable ap. 
pendage to every farming establishment. 

Hitherto my letters have been exclusively de- 
voted to the means of improving secular inter- 
ests. I donot consider myself as indulging an 
unhallowed and forbidden cupidity, when I de. 
sire you, and all my children, to be thorough, 
skilful, and successful managers of temporali- 
ties. ‘To practice industry in the occupations of 
life—to study and pursue the principles of econ- 
omy, and endeavor, by honest and lawful means, 
to obtain, for ourselves and others who are de- 
pendent on us, a comfortable subsistence, are du- 
ties clearly enjoined by the Christian religion. 
We cannot neglect these duties and be guiltless. 
“If any provide not for his own, especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” While I say these 
things, and quote such authorities, let it not be 











ly as the stewards of God, and are liberal in its 
application to useful and benevolent purposes, 
the real excellence and dignity of human nature 
are exhibited to the very best advantage. But 
when I see men, as I do all around me, selling 
themselves to the lusts of gain, and devoting 
all their physical and intellectual powers to the 
accumulation of perishable dust—and all this for | 
the sole purpose of self-gratification—I cannot | 
but consider them as objects of commiseration. 
They are deluded men—chasing after a phan. 
tom; happy they cannot be, for as wealth in- 
creases the lust of gain increases also, and burns 
more and more with insatiable desires. ‘True it 
is, “‘ They that will be rich fall into temptation 


lusts, which drown men in destruction and per. 
dition.” 

As I am now closing a series of letters,in which 
much has been said about vegetable culture, it 
becomes me bricfly to notice certain other orders 
of culture, which, although they have not been 
distinctly brought into view, are indeed of para. 
mount importance. I here allude to intellectual 
and moral culture. 


mind. 


On this subject, the limits of my letter will allow 
me only to say, knowledge is of inestimable 
worth—it is knowledge chiefly that distinguishes 
man from the brute, and civilized man from the 
savage. As it is your fortune to be located in a 
new country, and among a population by no 
means dense, a population too whose time and 
resources are, in most cases, chiefly occupied in 
procuring the necessaries of life, there is reason 
to fear your children, and the rising generation 
around you, will be neglected, as to their educa. || 
tion. ‘This I should regard as a very serious ca- 
lamity, and deeply deplore. Although it may 
not be in your power to educate your children so 











understood that I desire you, or any of my chil- 
dren, to be rich in perishable treasures. This I 
could not desire, unless I might expect you to 
apply riches to their legitimate use, and not 
abuse them. Yet it is my desire, that my chil. 
dren may possess enough of this world to render 
them as cnmfortable as worldly goods can make 
them. If it should please God to give them 
overflowing treasures, and give them withal dis. 
positions to do good with their substance,I should 
regard this as a kind Providence, and, I trust, be 
thankful for it. 

To you then, and to all others who look to me 
for advice, I say, be industrieus in your occupa- 
tions—study the principles of economy—plan 
your Susiness well—endeavor to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of the art which you practice— 
be prudent and cautious as to your expenditures, 
and careful to save the fruits of your industry. 
if, while you pursue the course thus recommend. 
od, Providence should throw wealth into your 
lap, receive it—receive it thankfully—it may be 
a blessing to you, but it will be so only as it ena- 
bles you to become the more extensively useful. 
Riches are in themselves blessings, but they are 
s0 only to those who are disposed to do good—to 
those who are “rich in good works, ready to dis. 
tribute, willing to communicate.” When rich 
men consider themselves as holding property on- 


‘| 


extensively as might be desired, yet I hope noi- 
| ther yourself, nor the other members of the com. 


| munity to which you belong, will be negligent 


of an interest so highly important. Every one 
of your children, and every child in that vicini- 
ty, should receive at least a good common educa. 
tion. It should be understood, that the standard 
of education is on the rise, and is now many de- 
| grees higher than it was twenty years ago. A 
scholar who has merely become a good reader 
and writer, and learned the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic, would not now be considered as 
having acquired a good common education. It 
is at this day expected of scholars, who have 
been taught only at common schools, that they 
will be masters of arithmetic, understand gram. 
mar, be well instructed in geography, and have 
some knowledge of natural philosophy. I fear 
my beloved grand-children will not be able to ar- 
rive at these attainments. Yet let none of them 
be discouraged. Although the advantages of 
some of them may not be so good as might be 
wished, yet if they will do justice to themselves, 
they may all become good scholars. 

In districts where good advantages of school. 
ing cannot be enjoyed, parents might do much 
more than is generally done, to promote the edu. 
cation of their children at home. Many por. 











tions of time, which are usually lost, might be 





and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful | 


Intellectual culture consists | 
chiefly in communicating instruction to the | 
I cannot here expatiate on the vast im. 
portance of having the mind well instructed. | 


ra 





devoted to family instruction. If parents, yy, 
der the circumstances here supposed, would learn 
| to manage their affairs systematic: lly, they 
might daily set apart certain portions of titne for 
| the instruction of their children, and yet sustajy, 
' no loss as to temporalities. Families, composed 
of children capable of rendering themselves pro. 
fitable by their industry, might, to some extent, 
be modeled after the manner of manual labor 
| schools. It is, if I mistake not, easy to con. 
ceive, but perhaps not so easy to point out, sys. 
tems of management which might be employed 
_to great advantage, in promoting the domestic 
education of families, Parents should provide for 
the use of their children suitable books, and en. 
deavor to cultivate in their minds a taste fo, 
reading. They should frequently hear them 
| read, and question them on the subjects of their 
reading. Among the books composing a family 
library, a dictionary should always be considered 
as indispensable. Children should, in very early 
life, be taught the use of adictionary, and be en. 
couraged to use it so frequently, as to render its 
use perfectly familiar. 

Sundy schools, which, to the honor of the age 
in which we live, have become general in this 
and other countries, not only contribute to the 
moral and religious improvement of children, 
but exert a happy influence in promoting their 
general education. The scholar who studies his 
Sunday school lessons, and receives instruction, 
can scarcely fail of making some additions to 
his literary acquirements. Besi les, these schools 
are generally accompanied with small libraries, 
composed of useful books, which are happily 
adapted to the juvenile mind. The scholars have 
the use of these books, and the tendency is, to 
| excite in their minds a taste for reading. I con. 
' sider the Sunday school system as one of the 
| most important institutions of modern times. 

I regret that the space allotted for my letter 
will scarcely allow me to say any thing on the 
subject of moral and religious culture. Yet I 
regard these as supremely important. The Ho. 
ly Scriptures and the ministrations of the Gos. 
pel are the principal means to be employed for 
the promotion of these varieties of culture. Do 
not negleet the means. ‘ To fear God and keep 
| his commandments”—-to “ do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly,” constitute the happiness, the 
' duty, and the whole excellence of man. 
| ‘There are a few things more which I desire to 
say, before I close this letter, and with it the se- 
_ ries of letters with which this is connected. It 
| is expected that you will read all my letters atten- 
| tively and frequently, and preserve them, not on- 
| ly for your own future use, but as memorials of 
your father. It has, as you must be sensible, 
cost me no inconsiderable labor to write so m2 
ny letter, and prepare them for the press. I 
have done it with a primary view to your in- 
|| provement in the arts of husbandry. If the let- 
ters shall prove to be useful to you, as I trust they 
will, it will be considered that my labor is amply 
rewarded. Infallibility in my knowledge of 2¢- 
riculture and its kindrid arts I do not claim. It 
can scarcely be doubted that a more perfect 
knowledge of husbandry will prove some of the 
theories which I have advanced in these letters 
to be incorrect. 
| Through the generosity of Mr. Tucker, the 
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worthy proprietor of the Gen. Farmer, you have, 
as [ suppose, been supplied gratuitously with all 
the numbers of that journal which contain my let- | 
ters. Thus an opportunity has been afforded you, 
and I trust many of your fellow citizens also, of | 
becoming acquainted with the merits of that — 
permanently useful paper. Has it not commend. 
ed itself to your high esteem and approbation ? 
Sure I am you will, if you duly consult your own 
interest, ever hereafter have your name enrolled | 
among the subscribers for that paper, or some 
other useful agricultural journal. The Genesee | 
Farmer has no superior in point of excellence— | 
it should eirculate freely in every farming com- 
munity ; but tor those who are not able, or not ! 
willing, to take a paper which costs $2 a year 
the Monthly Farmer, which issues from the same | 
press, and costs only 50 cents a year, will answer 
asa valuable substitute. To the wants of that 
community of farmers with whom you are con- 
nected, it is, in my opinion, most happily adapted. 
A thousand or more copies of it should circulate 
in the county in which you live. 

Now, my dear son, having finished the labor 
which I had undertaken in your behalf, I bid | 
you an affectionate adieu. A Fatuer. 

New York State, May, 1836. 








On Irrigating Meadows.* 
BY E. WILBUR. 


Friexp Tucker—As there has been consi- 
derable said in thy paper on the subject of irriga- 
tion, it may perhaps by some be thought unne. 


cessary to say any thing further on the subject; || 


vut, as it is one of considerable importance, per. 


aps there cannot well be too much said; and the | 


scarcity of fodder for the two past years will be 
: sufficient excuse for what I may offer on the 
subject. 

In the first place, it is my opinion that if the 
vater in the state of New York should all be | 


used to the best advantage, which is now use. | 


‘ess, or perhaps I might say worse than useless, | 
‘here might be an addition of hay through that 
means that would be worth one million of dol. 
‘ars, and perhaps more. This calculation to 
some may look wiki, but it is nevertheless true, | 
‘or there are but few farms but what have some 


streams running through them some part of the | 


rear—some little swales where water runs for a | 
considerable time in the wet part of the spring. 
Now all this may be used to advantage where the 
stound descends enough to take them from their 
natural channel. Do not be scared for fear it 
will require some work, but try it and be satisfied 
for yourselves. I have tried it and know it tobe | 
‘tue. I once bought a small farm in Yates coun- | 
‘y, on which there was scarcely an acre of na. | 
‘ural meadow ground. Its former occupant did | 
uot cut any hay on the farm, but used to mow | 


} 
| 
} 


‘round the neighborhood on shares wherever | 


they could get a chance; and soI had to do the | 


first yes 
year, until I ploughed the ground and seed. | quantity of hay that would result from it. But per- 


} haps my brother farmers are so taken up with the 


‘dit, for it was as dry and barren almost as a 
foul; I mean the piece which I selected for my 


meadow, of perhaps about seven acres, on the | 


‘ower side of my farm. The farm all descended 
Sonsiderably to the east, and the object of select- 
ae. 
the de} 
t wou 
laid, 





® Owe an apology to our correspondent for 
iy inthe publication of his communication. 
d have appeared sooner had it not been mis- 


| ing that picce for m y meadow was, that I might 


get some water on it in wet times. The road 
run up and down the hill on one side of my 


| meadow piece, and nearly through the middle 
| of it there ran a little swale about the same di- 


rection, perhaps in some places two rods wide, 
and in others not so wide. Well, some may say, 
, What of all this?—what has the road and this lit. 
tle dry swale to do with your meadow ?—for the 
water did not run there perhaps half of the 


_ year. Ihave been pretty particular in descri- 


bing the situation, in order to show the effect of 
making the best use of water when we have a 
_ chance, and that it is not always necessary to 
have a durable stream in order to raise heavy 
grass. Well, now for the management. After 
I had got my piece of land seeded for meadow, 
the next thing was to make use of the water, 
which I did in the following simple and easy 


manner. I took my team and plough in the 


spring of ithe year, when the water run pretty 
_ freely in this swale, and started a furrow at a point 
in this swale where I thought I could carry the 
water on the highest ground in the meadow ; af- 
ter starting a few paces, I stopt for the water to 
_ follow, and observe the current, so as not to get 
| 80 high that the water would not follow, or so 
low as to give too much current. In this way I 


_ carried it on to the highest and dryest part of 


the ground, and then let it spread over as much 
asit would. But little more needed to be done 
to the ditch than to make the furrow and clean 
it out a little with a hoc. I made several other 
furrows from the swale below the first one in the 
same manner, to carry the water that dreans off 
into the swale again. Inthis way I lose but ve. 
ry little. 
Almost every body has noticed, that in the 
| spring of the year when the snow is going off, 
or after a smart shower, that the ditches by the 
| road side will be filled with water, and if the 
road runs a little up hill, the wash of the road 
_ will run off, and generally into some swamp or 
hollow, where it does but very little if any good. 
To prevent this waste, I made several furrows 
from the road side to carry the wash on to the 
meadow. ~ 
And what was the effect produced by these 
few furrows, which at first did not perhaps cost 
me more than a day’s work? Why, the effect 
was such, that it paid me an hundred fold for the 
seven acres after the first year. When the sod 
got well made so as to grow thick, it produced 
_ for several years while I owned it, from two and 
| a half to three tons of hay to the acre; and the 
| man that I sold it to, told me last year that he 
| hardly ever saw such grass—there was hardly 
room on the ground to make the hay after it 
| was mowed. Now if people could generally be 
made to believe this, and to pay attention to it, it 
| would soon be found that my assertion was not 
| very extravagant in regard to the additional 


| political slang of the day, that they will do as 
they always have done, neglect that which most 
concerns them for trifles, or that which is of lit. 
, tle consequence to them in the way of their bu- 
siness. 

New toconclude: If thee can make any thing 
out of this that thee may think will be worth the 
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| trouble thee can do it, if not commit it to the 
flames; but it really does hurt my feelings to see 
the loose manner in which farmers generally 
manage their business. I could say much upon 
the subject of farming in general, but feel my- 
| Self incapable of doing any thing like justice to 
| the subject, and therefore I forbear at present, 
and subscribe myself thy friend. E. Wiaur. 
Macedon, 3 mo. 2, 1836. 





Experience versus Theory. 
BY AN ONONDAGA FARMER, 


In looking at the notes appended by Judge Buel 
to his article on corn, as %published in the 3d 
, volume of the Farmer, my attention was arrest- 
ed by the following passage :—‘ I adopt the opi- 

nion of Davy as the modus operandi of plaster 
of Paris, that it forms a necessary constituent of 
| plants which it benefits, and is of no direct bene- 
fit to plants which do not afford it an analysis. 
_Among the first are the clovers, corn, potatoes, 
| and generally such plants as have broad or suc- 
| culent leaves; while the latter embraces culmi- 
ferous grains and grasses, as wheat, rye, timo- 
thy, &c.” So it seems that we farmers of Onon- 
daga, and all West New York, have all along 
totally mistaken the matter, and by attributing 
our increase of wheat, barley, oats, and the 
grasses, to the plaster we have put upon them, 
_ have assigned an effect to a wrong cause. But 
‘a man convinced against his will, is of the same 
opinion still,” and I am somewhat in that predic- 
'ament; and presumptuous as it may seem to dif- 

fer from such authorities, I must respectfully beg 
| leave to record my dissent to this reasoning and 

its inferences. If it were true that plants are 
never benefited by any thing which does not be- 
| come a constituent part of their substance, then 
| there would be more plausibility in Davy’s rea. 
soning; but is such the case? Who doubts that 
| oxygen is of essential service to plants ?7—yet 
| who has detected it asa constituent part of their 
substance ?—that is, what chemist, by the analy- 
sis plants, has shown us oxygen in substance,as 
| it is asserted that plaster must be before it can be 
beneficial to plants? I believe that if plaster 
does not become a constituent part of plants it- 
itself, by its chemical organization and action, it 
_ supplies what is absolutely essential to their form. 
| ation and growth, carbon, a substanee always 
and easily detected in the analysis of plants. 
But theory aside, what are the facts as to the be- 
nefit of pluster on the culmiferous grains and 
grasses? What says actual experiment? Ma- 
ny of my neighbors are observing men, and have 
made experiments on this very subject. Mr. S. 
K. is certain that one-third at least was added to 
his barley by the use of plaster last year. Mr. 
T. C. is confident that by sowing half a ton of 
plaster on part of his field of oats, he added at 
least 100 bushels to the whole yield. Mr. R. G. 
sowed plaster on two acres of oats, part of a 
large field, and at harvesting, there was a trifle 
more than double the quantity on these two acres 
than on two acres notsown. Mr. E. G. assures 
me, that were it not for plaster, he should be une- 
ble to sow wheat with profit on some parts of his 
farm ; with its use, the dry gravelly ridges pro- 
duce abundant crops, and of the finest quality. 
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matter; ample experience and observation have 


| For myself I have long had no doubts on the 
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convinced me, that on the proscribed plants above ! heavily manured, as every good farmer knows | 


enumerated, it is most useful ; and I believe the 
farmers of old Onondaga, as a body, would al- | 
most as soon consent to relinquish the sowing of 
wheat, barley, oats, timothy, &c. in their fields, — 
as to abandon the use of plaster in their system | 
of cultivation. | 
An Ononpaca Farmer. | 








Mangel Wurtzel. 
BY E. 

Mr. Tucker—This root has attracted much 
attention here for the last two years, and its va- 
lue as an article of food for stock, as well as 
the great quantity which may be produced from 
an acre of ground, has induced many farmers to 
experiment upon its culture. These experiments, 
however, have been upon a small scale, and the 
result in most cases a total failure. Many now 
regard it as an uncertain crop, and the chances 
of success so small, that I fear they will aban- 
don it altogether, 
of the present year will be more successful, and 


But I hope the experiments 


redeem the character of the crop. It is true we 
have had but little success with this crop, but I 
am of the opinion that if rightly managed, it 
may be as successfully cultivated as the potatoe. 
As with other crops, a bad season may destroy it, 
but a good soil and right preparation of the seed 
In 1834 a friend 
sent me a few seeds, the first I had ever seen. 


are indispensable to success. 


‘These sceds were thoroughly soaked at the time 
he sent them, and I was so situated that I was 
obliged to defer planting them a day or two 
jonger, so that they must have been in soak four 
or five days before planting. They vegetated 
quickly, and were up in three days, In the fall 
{ gathered them and fed them to cows. They 
devoured them so greedily that I was induced to 
try them again the following season. I accor. 
dingly prepared some ground, and towards the 
last of May I planted the seed dry. The result 
was, on one-eighth of an acre which I planted, 


I shall 


try the experiment again the present season, with 


[ never could find half a dozen plants. 


sced thoroughly soaked, and covered half an inch 
in depth with finely pulverized earth, 
Yours, &c. E. 
East Bloomfield, May 12, 1836. 





Try it—will you not? 
BY PLANTER 
Reader, I take it for granted you are a farmer; | 
and if so you are gratified with the sight of a 


field of ripe corn, and are moreover a loyer of 
good pork, an article which, without the first, is 
with diiliculty produced. Perhaps of all our 

crops there is none more beautiful than that of 

Indian corn, and when properly and successfully | 
cultivated none more profitable. From the time | 
its broad green leaves meet andshade the ground, 
till the self husked ears of October convert the 
land into a field of gold, all is delightful to the | 
eye of the farmer. What I wish is, to have you 
make an effort to raise more corn on a given 
quantity of land, and thus save land, time and 
labor, three things of great consequence to the 


farmer. I have supposed you to be a farmer, and 


of course a thorough one; and have a right to 


presume that your land to plant, whether re- 
peatedly ploughed, or sward land simply turned 
ever, is in first rate order, rich in itself, and | 


in the line made by the chain. 
plough and hoe your other corn, run your culti- 


but one in ei 


pensed with. 


|| amounting in all to four or five acres, 





| that this is a crop that bears manure better than 
almost any other. 
of an average quality with the rest, and instead 
| of ridging or furrowing it for planting, as you 
do the remainder, in rows of three feet or more | 
distance, harrow it until it is as fine, and smooth, 
and level as you can make it. Then take a 
chain, if two at atime so much the better, and 


Select one acre of this land 


| draw them across the acre in straight lines at the 
distance of two feet and a half from each other. 
| The furrow thus made will serve as a guide in 
planting, which is to be performed by putting in 
two kernels of seed corn once in eight inches 


When you 


vator through between the rows of this acre, 
pull out the weakest plant in each hill, leaving 


ht inches—the object of putting in 


r 
> 


two kernels being to secure one at least—dross 
the ground clean but let it remain level; and 
at the second hoeing let the usual hilling be dis- 


The rows should run north and 


south, that the gronnd for a few hours in the mid. 
dle of the day may feel the warmth and power- 


ful influence of the sun. 
Now I wish you to make this experiment ; it will 
not be a costly one, and may prove a profitable 


one; for if you should get one-third, or one-half 
more on an acre, than you have commonly done, 


it would show that that quantity of land might 


be converted to some otlier purpose. ‘The school 


of experiment is a good one, for experience is 
nothing but the teaching of experiment; and 
farmers here should be the first and readiest 
learners. 


PLANTER. 





From the New England Farmer. 
Premium on Land and Crops. 
At the late annual meeting of the Agricultural 
Society, Mr. William Clark, Jr. of Northampton, 
presented his claim, and obtained the Society’s 


highest premium, offered “on the greatest quanti- 
ty of land reclaimed and crops therefrom, accom- 
panied with a written description of the manage- 
ment, condition and worth of theland, before and 
since reclaimed,” 


The Executive Committee 
have the privilege of presenting a detailed ac- 


count thereof, and would be very hap»y for the 


opportunity of exhibiting many other similar ex- 

periments made by our enterprising farmers. Mr, 

Clark also obtained the Society’s highest premi- 

um for the greatest quantity of Indian corn raised 

the past year upon another tract of land. 

To the Executive Committee of the Hampshire, 
Hampden and Franklin Agricultural Society : 
Gentlemen—In the spring of 1834, I comen- 

ced ploughing for a crop of corn, a field of about 

fourteen acres. In various parts of the field were 
swales, wet, springy places and swamp holes, 
some parts of which were covered with water 
most of the season, some with moss and small 
bushes, and others with sedge and coarse grass, 

The best 

part of this wet land was mown in 1833, and 

gave of poor hay but little more than enough to 
pay the expense of gathering; the remainder 
was entirely unproductive and probably ever had 


| been, 


As it was desirable that these places should be 
something more than mere nuisances, and if pos- 
sible, the whole field wear the appearance of ci- 
vilization, it became a question for consideration, 
whether it could be done in such a manner as that 
the produce would pay the expense. After a care- 


ful view of the ground, it was thought that the | 


plough would be the readiest and least expensive 
instrument for draining off the water as well as 
subduing the wild grass and shrubs, 





A long swale running nearly through the lot, 
with a moderate descent, gave a good opportuni- 
ty to drain with the plough, not only the water 
that was oozing out over its surface, but also that 
from the springs and wet lands on either side, 

The largest basin, or swamp hole, amountine 
to about half an acre, including the belt of smai. 
bushes and balk around it, and situated near the 
highest part of the lot, was laid dry by an under 
or covered drain of about six rods in length, ext 
through the rim of the basin, previous to plough. 
ing; the other parts were drained of the surfa 
water without the use of the spade, by drawin, 
the first furrow, when striking out the lands o, 
ridges,xt such places as would cut off the springs, 
and in such directions as would give sufficien: 
fall to the water, and lead it into the main furrow 
in the long swale. Considerable care was neces. 
sary to strike out the ridges, so that when th 
ploughing was finished, the furrows should no; 
only have a good descent, but lead off the wate; 
without further labor in opening cormmunication: 
from one to the other. 

After the superabundance of water was th 
taken off, and the ground became so solid that 
could be ploughed, which was in a day or tw 
the whole was turned over ; care being taken tha 
none of the former crowth should be left ont 
surface, but all turned under to the depth of fiy, 
or six inches; if possible, without brmging uy 
much of the poor subsoil. And to drain th 
ground yet more perfectly after it was ploughed, 


, the furrows were deepened by running the ploug! 


through them a second time, and the loose earth 
hauled out uponthe ridges, After it became sul. 
liciently dry to work, it was rolied, and about 20 
cart buck loads to the acre of horse manure, was 
spread from the cart over the surface and harrow- 
ed in, 

The other parts of the field having been treated 
in the same manner, except the draining, th 
whole was planted with corn, in rows without re- 
card to furrows or drains, except not planting i 
them. When harrowing the corn, particular ca 
was taken not to disturb the sod, and at each tim 
of hoeing the ground was kept as level as possi- 
ble, except the water furrows or drains wi 
cleared of the earth that the harrow in crassir 
them had hauled in, and a free passage fort 
water at all times maintained. At the last time o: 
hoeing,the whole field was sown with grass seed 
and also with about half a bushel of plaster to the 
acre. The whole crop of corn, as ascertained by 
the admeasurement of the ears, was about thirty 
bushels of shelled corn per acre, and had proba- 
bly suffered a diminution of about twenty-five} 
cent. from the severity of the drouth at the im 
the corn was filling out. 

In the wet, or those parts of the field more par- 
ticularly under consideration, the crop of corn oa 
an average was light, perhaps not over two thirds 
the average of the whole field, or twenty bushels 
to the acre, although in some places where the 
draining was the most perfect and took effect 
early in the season, it was very good. 

The grass seed took well, and after the cor 
and stalks were cleared off, the field contrasted 
finely with its former appearance. The browa 
and sere plain, the mossy bog, and heathy knoll, 
were clothed in green. No cattle were allowed 


_ to go on it, nor was it fed at all, excepta little by 
| trespass. 





In the spring of 1835, after the ground was set- 


| tled so as not to poach, it was rolled to reset the 


grass roots that might be partially thrown out by 
the frost, crush the corn stubs, and level for the 
sythe. Having a preference for early cut clover, 
it was mown in June, part of that on the reclaiti- 
ed land having begun to lodge, although the fied 
in general was backward, not in full bloom, and 
according to common usage, not ready to = 
The reclaimed land suffered the least from te 
drouth, and gave an average of about one and 1 
half tons to the acre, while that of the whole field 
was about one ton, The hay was a fair mixture 
of clover, herdsgrass and redtop. 

Immediately after the first crop was off, half a 
bushel of plaster was sown to the acre. ‘The 8 
cond crop was principally clover, and the reclaim 
ed land at this cutting also gave much the bes! 
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crass, probably an average of net less than two 
{yns to the acre. The average of the whole field 
was something over one and a half tons, as as- 
certained by the actual weight of about twenty 
‘ons sold from the field. One of your committee 
went over the ground and viewed the crop at the 
just cutting. Itis impossible to state precisely the 
expense of removing the stone and stumps, and 
thatof ploughing, cuitivation, and gathering the 
crops of the reclaimed land, or the value of its | 
products separately, as the labor was pertormed 
‘a connection with that of the whole field, and no 
separate account was kept with any given part 
of it. — ‘ , 
] will, however, submit the following estimate, 
gs being in my opinion not far trom correct, ta- 
king the average of the reclaimed land, or that 
part of the field which before gave no valuable 
product. 

ONE ACRE SWAMP. 





1834. Dr. 1834. Cr. 
To clearing for By 20 bu. at 75c...$15 
plough,.-++- .85 00 Btalke,.ssccecces I 
fo ploughing,.- > 0O _ 
To 20 loads ma- $16 
NULC,. ee ee eeee 20 00 
To rolling, har- 
rowing and 
clearing drains, 2 00 
lo planting and 
cultivating corn, 6 00 1835. 
Io seed corn, By 3} tons hay sold 
crass seed, & in the field at $10 
PLUSLET,.« «eevee 2 50 PErlOn,..ceceeee $35 
lo harvesting,...2 00 -— | 
~ $51 
$33 50 48 


S30. _— 
rolling,clear- Balance creditor,.. ..$3 
ing drains & 
plustering,....§1 50 
fo cutting and 
making two 
crops hay at 
$4 the cut,... 


».8 00 





9 50 
38 50 
-$48 00 


ihe profit, thus far, if it may be called a profit, 
> small, but that the land is as thoroughly sub- 
d and well fitted for future profit, as it would 
we been, under the usual three years’ siege of |; 
‘ough and drag, and at very much less expense, | 
think will not be questioned. From the most | 
worthless and barren, it has become the most va- | 
‘ble and productive part of the field, and the | 
ps in two years, to say the least, have paid the | 
spense of the improvement, ‘The crop the com- 
ig year, other things being equal, will undoubt- | 
ily be as profitable as that of the last year, and 
robably valuable crops will be taken with little 
wre than the expense of gathering for several || 
ears tvcome. And when it becomes necessary | 
‘o turn under the present sod, it can be done at || 
wch less than half the expense of the former || 
ration. 
Respectfully, your mos’t obdt serv’t, 
Witiiam Crark, Jr. 
‘Vurthampton, March, 1836. 





i 
{ 
| 
Obtaining Cream from Milk. 

\ process of divesting milk of its component |) 
‘ton of cream to an extent hitherto unattaina- | 

°, has been effected by Mr. George Carter, of || 
N otingham Lodge, and is thus detailed by that 
entleman, in a paper presented to the Society of 
‘Arls;—A peculiar process of extracting cream 
fom milk, by which a peculiar richness is pro- || 
‘uced in the cream, has long been known and 
*racticed in Devonshire ; this produce of the dai- || 
es of that country being well known to every || 
“we by the name of * clotted” or “ clouted cream.” | 
43 there is no peculiarity in the milk from which l 
‘uis fluid is extracted, it has been frequently a mat- || 
*r of surprise that the process hasnot been adopt- 1 
cdin other parts of the kingdom, A four sided } 


ti 


| afatse bottom at one half the depth. The 


only 
cormmunication with the lower compartment is - 
the lip, through which it may be filled or emp- 
tied. Having first placed at the bottom of the 
upper compartment, a plate of perforated zinc, the 
area of which is equal to that of the false bottom, 
a gallon (or any given quantity) of milk is poured 


immediately when drawn from the cow, into it, |! 


and must remain there at rest for twelve hours ; 
an equal quantity of boiling water must then be 


poured into the lower compartment through the | 


lip; it is then permitted to stand twelve hours 
more, [i. e. twenty-four hours altogether,] when 
the cream will be found perfect, and of such con- 
sistence that the whole may be lifted off by the 
finger and thumb. It is, however, more effectu- 
ally removed, by gently raising the plate of per- 
forated zinc from the bottom by the ringed han- 
dles, by which means the whole of the cream is 
lifted off in a sheet, without remixing any of it 
with the milk below. With this apparatus I 
have instituted a series of experiment; and asa 
mean of twelve successive ones, I obtained the 
following results: four gallons of milk treated as 
above, produced in twenty-four hours four and a 
half pints of clotted cream, which, after churning 
only fifteen minutes, gave forty ounces of butter 
—four gallons of milk treated in the common 
mode, in earthenware pans, and standing forty- 
eight hours, produced four pints of cream, which, 
after churning ninety minutes, gave thirty-six 
ounces of butter. The increase in the quantity 
of cream, therefore, is twelve anda half per cent. 
‘The experimental farmer will instantly perceive 
the advantages accruing from its adoption, and 
probably his attention to the subject may produce 
greater results. I shall feel richly rewarded if, by 
exciting an interest on the subject, | can produce 
any, the slightest improvement in the quantity or 
mode of producing an article, which may proper- 
ly be deemed one of the necessaries of life. —Re- 


| pository of Patent Inventiuns. 


From the Cultivator. 
Gate Fastening. 

B. Mather, Esq. of Schaghticoke, has descri- 
bed to us a gate fastening, in extensive use tn his 
neighborhood, which for simplicity and cheap- 
ness, and convenience, we have not seen sur- 
passed, We will try to make our readers ac- 


, quainted with it, by the aid of the annexed cut. 
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The gate is constructed like the one figured in 
our last volume,with its principal weight towards 


| the heel, a strong bar on the top, and so hung 


that it shuts readily by the force of gravity. The 
latch is a piece of hard wood, about 2 ft. long, 
21 inches broad, and 1} thick, or it may be made 
of iron. tis suspended by a small chain attach- 
ed to the upper bar, as shown at (6,) sothat when 
it etrikes the bevel of the catch, on shutting the 
gate, it falls back, fastens, and when at rest, 
passes to the opposite side of the catch, behind 
the shoulder, It is so adjusted as to allow of lit- 
tle or no play, except lengthwise, The catch, (a,) 


‘esscl is formed of zinc plates, twelve inches |! may be also made of a piece of hard wood or of 


long, e 


ight inches wide, and six inches deep,with || iron, and driven into an auger hole in the post. 





It is like a common door catch, except that the 
bevel is towards the gate, and not above. Ithas 
a substantial shoulder, which serves to hold the 
latch when it passes behind the bevel, This fas- 
tening may be made by any farmer, and the chain 
| may be made of stout wire. It has the advan- 
_ tage of always becoming fastened whenever the 
gate is shut. The latch in the cut should have 
been four inches lower, near the upper slat. 





The latest dates from Louisiana repre- 
sent the prospect of the crops, particu- 
larly that of sugar, as never more prom- 
ising. 





A singular phenomenon occured ot Mon- 
tevideo on the 16th and 17th of Septem- 
berlast. There was a depression of the 
_ sea for 30 hours, the waters having retired 
| from the harbor, and exposed all the ships 

anchois, The fall was 12 feet below the 
ordinary height of the sea. 











Broom Corn. 
YC BUSHELS New England Broom Corn 
Seed just received at the Rochester Seed 

Store. may 7 


Fiower Seeds and Plants. 


N addition to their former stock, ihe subscribers 
are now receiving a new supply of Flower Seeds, 
including many rare and extremely beautiful varie- 
ties never before introduced here. Price, 6 cenis a 
paper—20 varieties for $1, 50 varieties for $2, 100 
varieties for $4. 
DOUBLE DAHLIA ROOTS. 
| __A fine assortment from the unrivaled collection of 
Messrs. Buei & Wilson, Albany. These will be 
| potted and ready for sale in a few days. 


GREEN-HOUSE OR PARLOR PLANTS. 


A splendid collection in a fine healthy condition 
| for sale at low prices. 


| apr30-fif REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Mangel Wurtzel & Turnep Seeds. 











LARGE importation of superior Mancer 
WorrifzeL, WHITE FIELD, AND OTHER TuR- 
| Nep Seeps, together with a fine lot of English Gar- 
den Seeds, of the growth of 1835, just received 
at the RocHEeEsTER Seep Srore. 

| Weare confident these seeds will prove of the 
| first quality, and they will be afforded ata less price 


| than heretofore. 
may 7 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


THE SILK CULTURIST 
AND FARMER’S MANUAL. 

Published monthly by the Executive Committee of 
the Hartford County Silk Sociely, at 50 cents 
per annum. Volumes I. and I. 

“ object of this publication is to disseminate a 

thorough knowledge of the Silk business. The 

cultivation of the Mulberry Tree in all its yarieties 
—rearing Silk Worms—the production of Cocoons 
—reeling and manufacturing Silk, and Dyeing the 
same, The publication will contain a complete ma- 
nual of the Silk Culture from sowing the seed to 
| preparing for market—Sewing Silk and Twist—and 
| will keep the Culturist advised with regard to the 
| progress of the enterprise—the formation of Socie- 
| ties and Companies, Enactments of Legislatures for 
the promotion of the object, and facts, and experi- 
ments of individuals. It will also contain choice are 
| ticleson new and interesting subjects connected with 
agriculture. 

Tre CuLturisT was commenced in April last, 
and thereare now published Five Thousand Copies 
' monthly, witha rapidly increasing circulation. Ar- 
rangements have been made to furnish the first vol- 
ume to those who make early application for the se- 
cond, Each volume will contain ninety-six quarto 
pages. One dollar forwarded to F, G. Comstock, 
Secretary, Hartford, Conn. free of expense, will pay 
| for both volumes, or fifty cents for the latter. The 
second volume commences the first of April. No 
subscriptions received unless paid in adyance. 

Knowing the great difficulty of obtaining genuine 
Seed at a distance, the Secretary of the yey fa 
forward IWhite Italian Mulberry Seed for 1000 Trees 
to those who are subscribers to the First Volume 
and order the Second, and to those who subscribe for 
both Volumes before the first of July next. 

Hartford, Conn. April, 1836. 

ic} Revyotps & Batenam, Agents, Re- 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 





May 28, 1836, 























THE FA RMER tostate what were the calculations made in France | 


Look at the Farmer and you'll see, : 
If you have eyes at all like me, 
The most independent of all 
That dwell upon this earthly ball. 
Look at the Farmer, and you'll find 
A person of contented mind, 
Of joyful heart and gen’rous soul, 
With cash enough at his control. 
Look at the Farmer, and you'll say i 
He is the glory of the day ; ] 
i 








Up to him, (for he’s at the head,) 
See all classes look for their bread. 


Look at the Farmer; gently bow, \) 
And smile to see him hold his plough, i 
Then retire to thy humble task, \\ 
Resolved to be a Farmer at last. 
Mepicat StupeEnr. | 

Marcellus, May 12, 1836. 


re _—— 











| 
Beet-Root Sugar. | 
The following letter appeared some days since 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser. The statements 
it furnishes are, beyond doubt, accurate, and we 
hope, will induce some of our agriculturists to 
make experiments in the manufacture :— 


Boston, March 28, 1836, 
To the editor of the Daily Advertiser : a 

If you should judge the present communication 
worthy of attention, it is at yourdisposal. In or- 
der to satisfy yourself concerning the authenticity 
of my statements, I subjoin documents for your 
perusal, when at leisure. 

The manufacture of sugar of beet has ceased 
to be an object of ridicule; the advantages that 
France draws from it are palpable and great, and 
the benefits which the manufacturers derive from 
it are now such, that the French Minister of the 
‘Treasury has proposed to lay a tax upon it. France 
owes this new branch of industry tothat great man 
whom she will honor through all times ; for, had it 
not been for his sagacity and powerful assistance, 
it would have shared the fate of many other im- 
provements, lying for ages, or dying in their infan- 
cy, once pronounced by ordinary men visionary 
projects. 

The discovery that beet contains a perfect 
sugar remained for over sixty years without any 
useful application ; many attempts, however, had 
been mabe to derive the benefit of it; but those 
having made these attempts, being rather men | 
of science than men of business, having operated | 
only upon asmall scale, with purely scientific 
views, and having made no calculations, either 
of expenditures or results, they had no ground to | 
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proceed upon. [undertook to solve that problem, 
and to that effect made the first, in France, an | 


add a few observations respect 
‘one may derive by the mere culture of beets in | 
‘this country. It is generally admitted, viz:— | 
That one ton (2000 ibs.) of beet delivered 


og 


n 1832, (the latest date of my information) and 


at the factory, COStS...+.seeceeeseeres $3,00 | 
That the expenses to work one ton of beet 
for obtaining its sugar...+...-- eee eee 094,00 | 


That 2000 Ibs. beets will yield 100 lbs. 


brown sugar, costing.....-++-s oeceee $7,00 
Thus one pound of brown sugar, good quality, 


costs 7 cents. 


By a comparison of the expenses of culture in 
various parts of France, and on various soils and 
situation,the average expenses of cullivating there 
the extent of an American acre of land, are as 
follows:—Rent and taxes, $5 60; ploughing and 


harrowing, $2 88; manure, $1 93; sowing, 50 | 
cents; weedings and hoeing, $2 40; gathering, | 


$1 60; carting $2 56; farmer’s profit, $4 OV. 
Making a total of $21 46. 


the soil, the quanty of manure used, and the care 
bestowed on the cu'ture—as we have taken the 


average of the produce, which is of 7tons, Some 
lands yield as much as 15 tons. 

The four dollars profit the French farmer de- 
rives from this culture, on every acre, is far from 
being the only one; the others are, 

Ist. The good state in which the field is left 
after gathering the bects—no further manure be- 
ing wanted for the succeeding crop, which crop, 
experience has proved to be always more abun- 
dant and of a better quality, when succeeding 
the culture of beets ; owing to the destruction of 
the noxious weeds, caused by weeding the beets 
when young, and prevented from growing, by the 
thick foliage of the beets, when strong. 

2d. The facility afforded the cultivator to sp- 
ply to the culture of beet, lands which he formerly 
let lie fallow, and consequently, without any ad- 
ditional expenses of rent and taxes, deriving as 
good a revenue from this land as any other pro- 
ucing the most. 

3d. The advantages the cultivator derives by 
the purchase from the maonufacturer, of the 


pumice of beet at a price not higer than beets, | 


when experience has proved this pumice is worth 
for him fifty per cent. more; for in fact it is after 
all but beet—deprived of two-thirds of water, 
and consequently a more nourishing food for his 
cattle; perfectly fitted for fattening them, produ- 


cing wonders in that respect, which could not be | 


expected from beets in their natural state, 
he following is a statement of the receipt 
and expenditure of a sugar establishment, as re- 


ing the benefits || cultivation of beets. 
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, capital employed in the United States, 1 
The produce varies according to the quality of | 


| millions; Brazil, 83 millions, 
average of the expenses, so we must take the | 


| 


orably received, [ haye 
particulars respecting the 


Should this notice be fav 
at your disposal a few 
{ ain respectfully, sir, your most ob’t sery’t, 
. MA*)N ISNARD. 
French Vice-Consul for Boston. 





Report on Cotton.—A very valuable re- 
port has been made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the cultivation, manufac. 
ture, and foreign trade of Cotton, which 
comprises a mass of information which js 
not less interesting than valuable. From 
a table in this report we learn that in 179) 
the capital ermployed in connexion wit) 
the growing of cotton in the United States. 


| vas 31-2 millions of dollars; in Brazi’. 


33 millions. Ten years aiter, the Capital 
T 


employed in the United States, was &0 


millions ; in Brazil, 50 millions. In 181), 


milliens; Brazil 58 millions. In 182}. 
capital employed, United States, 300 
In 183}, 
capital employed, United States, 650 mil). 
ions ; Brazil, 58 millions. In 1835, capi- 
talemployed, United States, 800 Millions: 
Brazil 50 millions. 


—— —- 





Seed Oats. 
50 BUSHELS English Oats of American 
growth, weighing 38 Ibs. the bushel, for sale 


at the Rochester Seed Store, Price 65 cts. per 
bushels. may 7 


WILLIAM ATKINSON, 


REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
17, Exchange-street, Rochester. 


RBs and sells Farms and City Property oo 
ED commission, and attends to the collection & 
Mortgages. 
H Several valuable Farms for sale. 
February, 1836. feb 20f6m* 


Robbins’ Planting Machine. 


wit this Machine Corn, Beans, Peas, Broom 
Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, Turneps, Onions, 
and seeds of almost every description, can be plant 
ed with more system and correctness than can be 
done in the usual manner of planting with the hand 
and hoe, One man may easily plant five acres « 
day, placing the seeds any given distance apart. 














| 


from two or more inches, and in rows two and a hall 
feet apart. 


Machines can be had by applying to Reyxotré 


} 
} 
| 


: , an | | & Barenam, Rochester; C. N. R 
experiment on a large scale, and by a sufficient || ported to the society for the encuuragement of |, jcsltural Society, Albay 


reward induced a chemist to assist me. 
The result of this experiment was transmitted | 


manufacture in France. 
performed in ninety-one days. 


to Napoleon, on the 19th of March, 1811, and by | Purchase of 500 tons of beet, deli- 


his order rendered public ; and though the birth 1 


2 Serer »-+-$1600 00 


of his son took place on the 21st of the same |! 1638 days work of men, at 20s. 


month, onthe 25th following appeared the decree, | 
a copy of which is among the subjoined docu- | 
ments. By this decree, as you will perceive,he cre- | 
ated six experimental factories for the manufactu- | 
ring of Sugar, he appoints me the director of one | 
of them, which factory he gives to me in property, 
as a reward for my labor, and for having (perfec- 
tonne) improved the process far obtaining the su- | 
gar of beet. Such was my zeal, that my factory | 
in the fall of 1813 was prepared, and all the beet | 
raised by me or contracted for, so as to produce | 
1500 lbs. a day of brown sugar, and the same 

rifined. The first entry of the allies into France | 


caused the total ruin of my establishment. Up i 


to 1816, political events were unfavorable for 
sugar making, but from that year this manufac- 
ture was resumed, and since never ceased to in- 
crease and improve; itis now computed that 
over 300 such manufactories exist, producing to- 
gether yearly about from 18 to 20 millions of 
pounds of brown sugar. 


Now, sir, since the making of sugar of beet 


455 do. of women, at 12s, 364 do. 





| 


of children, at 5s,....... oceeeccons 4000 40 
For extra work during the night,...... 109 20 
49 cubic feet wood for fuel daily, 

(25 cords 3-100 at $16 7-100 per 

LOBE Joccccccesscces ecevccccecccece 4173 2 
| Sundry materials for manufacturing 

PUFPOSES,. cei rccrcccsccccccccccces 813 60 
Food for 18 oxen used in the mill,...... 163 60 
Interest on $3000 at 15 per cent. for 

WAT GRE CORT. ccc ccscsescccccsccce 450 00 
Rent for buildings,.......... err rrr ry 120 00 | 

ee $4130 00 | 
Deduct for Molasses sold,....... $320 
125 tons pumice at $3 20...... 400 
Value.of some materials left,..... 30—-750 





Produce of 50,000 lbs. brown Su- 





begins to attract the attention of some agricul- 
turers of this country, I deem it of interest for 
them, and to gratify the curiosity of others, here 


gar at $00 67-10......ce.ccceeecs $3380 00 
Sale of 36,000 lbs. 1st quality, at 
OP BBencasecascdcucconsess $5400 


Sale of 14,000, 2d quality, at 10,..1400—6800 








PA hsikdkivecae scccces scsi 68 


surer of the State Agricultural Society, Albany; 


‘The whole work was || Busnrop Buck, Lanesborough, Berkshire county, 


| Mass.; and Daniet T. Buck, Lowvillg, Lews 

county, agent and op peew for making and vending 
said machines, at all of which places it isintended 
keep a supply on hand. 


Lowville, Nov. 24, 1835. nov 28-6m 








Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. 

HE subscriber offersto the publit 

a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornaments 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Cree} 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
Gc. Fc. 

ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, !% 
sale by thesingle vine, hundred or thousand, at re 
duced prices. The subscriber has a large collectio® 
of Green-House Plants of choice and select va" 
ties, and in good condition. 

it_} Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
the Publisher of this paper. 

Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish thems 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of t 
Genesee Farmer, ASA ROWE. 


Greece, Monroe co, N.S Y. ept. 13, 1835. 
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